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Hall, that a man, deaf and dumb, could not be | around her? Why should other children equi- 

SORES BX RUSE OTM. a competent witness,—on the ground that one | vocate, deceive, falsify, while this one has 
ao suffering under these privations must be, by | never been known to utter a falsehood during 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. nature, non compos mentis. But here was a /all her life, and can scarcely be made to com- 


little child, from the time she was two years | prehend that any thing which is told her is 


Price twe dollars por ennum, payable inedvance. | ° . » not only deaf and dumb, but stone |even a fiction? Why should the feeling of 








Subseriptions und Pagmengnmenioniey: and with very obtuse both of itude, and a desire of making for ‘ 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, taste and smell. The first popclitbogica! ques- | favours received, be the predominating senti- = 

no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, tion abuut such a being would naturally be, | ment in her mind, while so many otherchildren 
PHILADELPHIA. whether she had a soul ;—and, supposing it only grow more exacting and insatiable, it ie 





probable or possible that she had one, then, | proportion to the benefits and kindnesses 
For“ The Friend.” | had found no answer to the last question ; and,| which demand explanation. They are infin- 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. therefore, they had quietly condemned all such | itely more important than those questions of 
Dr. Howe has again presented his annual | cases to suffering and abandonment and deso-| party strife which absorb the attention, and 
report to the Perkins Institute. Horace | lation. Thousands of efforts, and of pretty | exhaust the efforts of mankind. Political eco- 
Mann publishes in his Journal that portion of | successful efforts too, had been made to edu-|nomy, jurisprudence, government, polemica! 
it which relates to Laura, prefixing some re- | cate horses, goats, and pigs ; but to educate a | theology, have no problems more worthy of 
marks, which are herewith presented to the | child, deaf, dumb and blind, and with feeble | solution than this. 
readers of “ ‘The Friend,” with the hope that powers of taste and smell,—none. Such an| “We have a simple theory for the unrid- 
for the zeal and glowing eloquence with which | achievement awaited the combination, in the | dling of this mystery. It may be a false 
he writes upon a topic so calculated to excite | same person, of intellect, knowledge and be- | theory, but it has one of the great philosophi- 
a generous and ardent mind, some extrava- | nevolence. |cal tests of truth on its side; it considers and 
gance of expression and sentiment may be| “ ‘I'he mental phenomena manifested by | accounts for all the facts. Our belief is, that 
excused. Laura, commend her case, in an especial | it has been the blessing of this child to have 
‘‘In the previous volumes of the Journal, | manner, to the study of the educationist. All| lost those senses and organs, through which, 
we have copied so much of Dr. Howe’s reports | teachers, all parents, ought to give their atten- | in the case of other children, the follies and 
as brought down the history of Laura to the | tion to this case ; they ought to reflect upon it | vices and errors of the world find an inlet to 
end.of the year 1841. Dr. Howe’s report for | profoundly, and not to rest satisfied, until they |the soul. We say the blessing, for though 
1842 is just published. He continues the| have explained to themselves how it is that| we acknowledge she lost much in being i - 
account through the past year. As she ad-| this child is so different from most other chil- | prived of the outward worid, yet We believe 
vances in age, the interest of her story deep-|dren. Why is it that she loves to learn, and|she has a thousand fold compensation in 
ens. At first, the community regarded the | regards her instructors as her dearest friends, | having all that was innocent, and pure and 
case with something of the amazement which | while so many others hate books and teach- | lovely, in the inner temple, kept from desecra- 
belongs to a prodigy ;—and, a century and a/ers? Dr. Howe has often declared that she is | tion and sacrilege, by that loss. She has been 
half ago, both teacher and pupil would proba- | the happiest child he ever knew. Why should | rescued from the corrupting influences of our 
bly have suffered under the provisions of the|a child to whom all nature is blackness and | present social condition, from all the contami- 
statute against witchcraft. When the first | silence; who never sees a colour nor hears a nations of evil example and evil communica- 
report respecting her was published, even| sound; to whom the garden has no perfume, | tions. Having no ear, she could neither hear, 
some sober-minded persons seemed to be | and its fruits no flavour ;—why should such a | nor be trained to practise those evasions, pre- 
astounded; others were incredulous ; some | child be happier than a child to whom all the | varications, deceptions, semi-falsehoods, and 
looked wise as though they would have it un- objects of nature, whether minute or magnifi-| whole falsehoods, with which sotial inter- 
derstood that they saw through the whole | cent, from the flower-enamelled earth to the | course between parents and young child/feén, so 
manceuvre, and cne person at least, high in| star-emblazoned heavens, are visible? Why | often abounds. Having but feeble perceptions 
the confidence of the community, actually | should she be happier than a child who sees, | of taste, no one could think of practising upon 
gave out, that if the child did not soon de-|as it were, the clouds raining down blossoms | her that amazing solecism in moral educa- 
velop certain dispositions in conformity with | in the spring, and the golden harvests of au-|tion,—the being hired to do gooff, or rewarded 
his theory of human nature, he would believe and the glittering regalia in the crown | for doing good, by a gratification of the appe- 











that the record had been falsified. But time,| of winter? Why should such a child be hap-| tite. Having no eye to enable her to make a 
the great exposer of delusions, and the great| pier than one who hears all the melodies that | comparison of her own dress, person, face, 
champion of truth, rolled on ; and every year | rise from the great orchestra of nature, and | adornments, with those of others, a copious 
has added to the subject new elements of inter-| who inhales the incense of the earth as it| fountain of envy, rivalry, pride, was at once 
est, and challenged more and more boldly the | ascends in token of homage to heaven? Why, |dried up. Being isolated from the world, she 
admiration of the world. we earnestly ask, should a tomb-imprisoned | could not be taught, either by example or by 

“To those, indeed, who were not on thejspirit, with nothing in the whole material | precept, to place the applause of others above 
spot, and.could not verify the accounts by| world which it can call its own, be happier|the approbation of conscience, and of the 
than the free denizen and proprietor of all its | sacred, in-born, God-implanted sense of duty. 
visible riches and splendor? And, again we | She was secure from witnessing how the world 
ask, why should so many other children be| pays deference and respect to circumstance 
morose, petulant, ill-tempered, quarrelsome, | and display, and external condition, and with- 
while this lovely being is tender, charitable,| holds it from silent, unobtrusive self-forget- 
and overflowing with affection towards all| ting, self-sacrificing merit. Her visual organs 


actual visitation and inspection, much was to 
be. pardoned for believing the whole story 
fabulous, or at least apocryphal. A parallel 
case had never existed. Indeed, until within 
a period comparatively recent, it had been held 
in the English courts of law, at Westminster 
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being blind, so that they could not see it, the 
contrast between the treatment manifested 
_ towards virtuous poverty, and ill-gotten wealth, 
never blinded the innate perceptions of justice 
in her soul. She could not be taught at home, 
or in the social circle, that pomp, and exter- 
nal decorations, and a profusion of luxuries for 
the indulgence of the appetite, were the sum- 
mum bonum,—the chief good,—of life. She 
could not be taught, either in school or in 
society, that intellectual attainments are of 
higher value than practical virtues; or that 
religion consists in forms and ordinances, 
rather than in love to God and man. Her 
natural sense of justice was not effaced or 
blunted, by seeing more respect paid to the 
rdities.of conventionalism, than 
Fogg principles of right. No dis- 
social feeling,——we had almost called it fiend- 
sh,--was excited in her breast, by having 
the passion of emulation arouscd in order to 
— secure proficiency in study, or to gratify the 
_ of mere intellectual superiority ; and 
nowledge was not made odious to her,— 
first, by the unskilful manner in which it was 
presented to her, and then by the infliction of 
punishment to enforce its acquisition. Her 
miod was not occupied from month to month 
in thinking of new styles of fashion, nor from 
meal to meal in thinking of new forms of epi- 
curism. 

*“‘ By reason of this terrible, though kindly 
obliteration of her senses, has she been saved 
from early demoralization by this unholy world. 
She was saved, until, at last, it was her happy 
fortune to come under the care of one of those 
master-minds, whose prerogative it is to dis- 
cover truths, that had before baffled the genius 
of the race. Under his parental,_-we might 
almost say creative,—skill, she has at length 
been made acquainted with much of what is 
good in life, without being corrupted by its 
evil. She has developed that which was 
within her own nature, instead of copying from 
the habits and life of society at large. She 
has tasted the exquisite, Divine pleasures of 
affection, benevolence, duty, instead of being 
seduced away to live and riot in the coarse 
pleasures of appetite, of sense, and of the low- 
er propensities of our nature. 

‘** Perhaps we may be here asked whether 
we impute all the vicious dispositions and mis- 
conduct of children to neglect or improper 
training on the part of parents. We answer, 
——not all; but in the vast majority of cases, no 
inconsiderable part; not all, because a com- 
mon adverse @fluence exhales from society as 
it now exists, like a deadly miasma from pes- 
tilential marshes, and no one individual can 
wholly purify that part of the social atmos- 
phere which his children must breathe. The 
moral atmosphere is as diffusive as the natu- 
ral. No man can educate his children in an 
exhausted receiver. What others breathe, 
they must breathe also, to a greater or less 
extent. The only security, therefore, which 
any man can have in regard to his own chil- 
dren, consists in getting all to co-operate for 
the purification of an element which all must 
respire. And yet we say that every one who 








does not exert himself to the utmost, by his 


personal influence and example, by his talents, 
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so far as he has talents, and-his wealth, if he 
has wealth,—and always, in our government, 
by his voice and vote,—in favour of all refor- 
matory measures, is so far guilty, and so far 
answerable for the consequences which the 
present condition and usages of society inflict 
upon the young. The children who come into 
the world are far better than the world into 
which they come; and while this continues to 
be the case, the foul image and superscription 
of the world will be stamped upon their spi- 
rits, unless, as is the case of this beautiful 
child, they are saved from the moral calamity 
of vicious example, by the physical calamity 
of extinguished senses. 

* Often, when reflecting upon this unparal- 
leled case of Laura Bridgman, or when wit- 
nessing the mode in which she is trained by 
Dr. Howe,—a mode in which philosophy is 
animated by affection, and affection guided 

| by philosophy,—often have I pondered upon 
\the different motives by which parents are 
actuated in the treatment of their offspring, 
and the various fortunes which have been 
the Jot of children, as the direct conse- 
quence of parental wisdom or folly. At 
such times, the account of Abraham making 
all things ready for the sacrifice of his son, 
rises to the view ; or the thrilling story of the 
Roman Virginius, who, to save his daughter 
from the polluting touch of a tyrant, plunged, 
with his own hand, a dagger into her heart. 
Musing upon scenes like these, with the idea 
of this little child in the mind, a vision has 
arisen before our eyes,—a vision of that pow- 
er which we personify as nature, and which 
we call by the endearing name of mother. We 
have seemed to see the majestic form of na- 
ture, as a living and visible mother, standing 
serene, yet awiul, over the cradle of this un- 


age,—and looking as if entranced and lost in 
the contemplation of some sublime purpose for 
its salvation from the errors of the world. At 
that most interesting period of life, when 
others are so prone to think only of the pleas- 
ures of childhood and youth, this loving parent 
gazes upon the sweet face of her child, and 
thinks only of the thick dangers that lie in 
ambush along its path, as it enters a degener- 
ate world. Severe, yet radiant with love, she 
watches it, till, in a moment of lofty and holy 
passion, she exclaims, ‘ Thee will | save from 
the follies and vanities that invade the soul, 
through the eye; thee will I save from the 
contaminations that pour their sweet poison 
into the heart, through the ear; those yet 
unstained and guileless lips, I will save from 
the utterance of anger, and inhumanity, and 
irreverance, for it is better that they should 
have no power to praise their Maker, than 
that they should learn to curse his offspring ; 
thee will I save from the debasements of appe- 
tite, by which so many millions are degraded 


the word, she sears the eye-balls of the lovely 


conscious iofant,—then scarcely two years of 









below the brutes ;’ and adapting the action to 


child, as with a red-hot iron; she closes the 
portals of her ears in eternal silence, and puts 
an everlasting seal upon her yet innocent lips. 
At once, to this child’s soul, the universe of 
light and beauty became colourless and blank ; 
morning and evening were no more; all voices 





were forever hushed in silence; from spicy 
groves, from the meadows and the garden, all 
perfume and delicious odor vanished; from all 
viands and beverages, though rich and yolup- 
tuous as those which grace the banquet halls 
of princes, all flavours were exhaled and lost. 


She was alone,—alone, in a more significant . 


sense than ever the captive was alone in his 
dungeon, or the shipwrecked mariner in the 
solitudes of the ocean. Her entombed spirit 
sought for egress; but on every side it met, 
as it were, with the ‘cold ubstruction’ of 
death. ‘Thus did it lie for years. None but 
the Omniscient could know the history of that 
soul, or read the records of its lonely con- 
sciousness. t during, the six. years that she 
remained in this condition, her mind was not 
wholly inactive. ‘There was a single avenue, 
the sense of touch,—the narrowest and strait- 
est of all the avenues to thought,--which had 
not been barred up against all approach of 
external things. ‘Through this avenue a few 
gleams of light, reflected thitherward by 
chance, and with long intervals between their 
coming, reached her spirit in prison, from the 
world of radiance and beauty and activity 
without. ‘hese were enough to quicken the 
germs of thought that nature had implanted 
there. These were enough to apprize her that 
there were living objects around her, and on 
these objects her spontaneous affections fast- 
ened. ‘l'hrough this scarcely visible aperture 
in the otherwise impenetrable walls that sur- 
rounded her, the tendrils of affection found a 
passage, and entwined themselves around 
every object which they touched. Think of 
the spirit of this child, lying for six long years 
at the gate of the only entrance, through 
which any semblance of external objects, or 
any elements of thought, could find access to 
it from abroad. Watching and waiting at 
that gate, how intensely must it have longed, 
yearned, gasped, for the approach of some 
new messenger from the world without. How 
must the scantiest tidings of what was going 
on around her, and which, by chance or acci- 
dent, reached the place of her captivity, have 
been welcomed, treasured, doted upon, exam- 
ined and re-examined, thousands and ten thou- 
sands of times. 

“ But as yet, no one knew how to prepare 
any mental aliment, and carry and lay it down 
at the door of her cell, in such a way that she 
could receive it, and appropriate it for the 
consolation of her solitude, or the cherishing 
and strengthening of her inward life. That 
was a work which required benevolence, as 
well as philosophy. It required a knowledge 
of the various faculties of the human mind, 
the related objects of those faculties, and the 
manner in which the latter should be brought 
under the notice of the former. A-man might 
have been able to scale the heavens, or to 
explore the recesses of the earth, by the aid of 
science, and yet not have been able to carry 
one particle of knowledge to this child, in such 
a way that she could receive it. A man 
might have been able to excel all the master- 
pieces of the elegant arts; or to eclipse the 
greatest geniuses in poetry or in eloquence, 
and yet not have been able to transfer one 
picture to the gloomy chambers of her soul. 
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Such an achievement, we repeat it, required 
benevolence, as well as knowledge and intel- 
lect. All these requisites for the work met in 
the persoa of the Director of the Blind [nsti- 
tution ; and how insignificant and worthless is 
the glory won by all the inventors of all the 
fictions ever written, compared with the worth 
of this one, true, actual, living creation of hap- 
piness. 

“It is not with despair, but only with im- 
patience, that we ask,— When will the time 


come, in which the renovated condition of 


society, and a perfecting of the art of educa- 
tion will cease to make it a blessing to a child 
to be deprived of those senses with which it 
holds endif iebt only the world ee 
with de only with impatience, do'we 
ask this question, Cor Yhoupl te and long- 
delayed, we believe that time will assuredly 
come.” 
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Metal Forging and Cutting Machine. 


Although, at the late meeting of the British 
Association in Manchester, there were many 
very interesting specimens of mechanism ex- 
hibited, there was, nevertheless, one, in par- 
ticular, which threw all others completely 
into the shade, when considered either as to 
the novelty of the invention, or its evident 
practical applicability to the every-day con- 
cerns of life, and may with truth be said to 
have been “ the lion of the exhibition,” viz., 
a machine for the working or forging of iron, 
steel, &c. This truly surprising machine is 
quite portable, occupying only a space of 
three feet by four feet, and cannot be deemed 
other, even by the most critical judges, than 
one as purely original in principle, as well as 
practical in its application, as much so, per- 
haps, as was the splendid invention of the 
fluted roller of Arkwright, by which the art 
and perfection of drawing the fibrous sub- 
stances became known, or that still more 
splendid discovery of Watt, the condensing of 
steam in a separate vessel, by which the pow- 
er of the steam-engine of that day may be said 
to have been doubled. But now for some 
explanation of the machine, and its probable 
general application. It is then, as has before 
been said, very portable, not requiring more 
space than from three to four feet, and may 
be worked by steam or water power, and when 
moved by the former, as was the case at the 
exhibition, made 650 blows, or impressions, 
per minute; but from their very quick suc- 
cession, and the work being effected by an 
eccentric pressing down, not striking, the 
hammer, or swage, not the least noise was 
heard. There are five or six sets of what may 
be called anvils and swages in the machine, 
each varying in size. The speed and correct- 
ness with’ which the machine completes its 
work is perfectly astonishing, and must be 
seen in order that its capabilities in this 
respect may be duly appreciated; for in- 
stance, when it was put into motion for the 
purpose of producing what is known as a 
roller, with a coupling square upon it, (and 
which had to be afterward turned and fluted,) 
the thing was accomplished in fifty seconds! 
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the bystanders. But what appeared as the 
most extraordinary part of the atfair was, that 
the coupling square was produced direct from 
the machine, so mathematically correct, that 
ne labour can make it more so! ‘The machine 
will perform the labour of three men, and their 
assistants, or strikers, and not only so, but 
complete its work in a vastly superior manner 
to that executed by manual labour. For en- 
gineers, machine-makers, smiths in general, 
file-makers, bolt and screw-makers, or fur any 
description of work parallel or taper, it is 
most specially adapted ; and for what is tech- 
nically known as reducing, it cannot possibly 


have a successful competitor—in proof of 


whith it may be stated, that a piece of round 
iron, 13 inch in diameter, was reduced to a 
square of # in., 2 ft. 5 in. ‘long, at one heat. 
‘The merit of this invention belongs, it is said, 
to a gentleman at Bolton, of the name of Ry- 


der.— Leeds Merc.— Lond. Mech. Mag. 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 
District and Coast of Finisterre. 


The author of the work, the Braie 1n 


Sprain, from which was taken the extract in 
the last number of “ The Friend,” relating to 
Cape Finisterre, in the course of his peregri- 
nations through the Peninsula, visits the dis- 
trict which gives name to the Cape, his gra- 
phical description of the wild scenery of which, 
forms a suitable counterpart to the former. 


It was a beautiful autumnal morning when 
we left the choza and pursued our way to 


Corcuvion. I satisfied our host by presenting 


him with a couple of pesetas, and he re- 


quested, as a favour, that if, in our return, we 


passed that way, and were overtaken by the 
again take up our abode be- 


time determining to do my best to guard 


against the contingency ; as sleeping in the 


loft of a Galegan hut, though preferable to 
passing the night on a moor or mountain, is 


any thing but desirable. 


So we again started at a rapid pace along 


rough bridle-ways and foot-paths, amidst 
furze and brushwood. 


obtained a view of the sea, and directed by a 
lad, whom we found on the moor employed in 


In about an hour we 


tending a few miserable sheep, we bent our 


course to the north-west, and at length reach- 
ed the brow of an eminence, where we stopped 


for some time to survey the prospect which 
opened before us. 

It was not without reason that the Latins 
gave the name of Finisterre to this district. 
We had arrived exactly at such a place as in 
my boyhood I had pictured to myself as the 
termination of the world, beyond which there 
was a wild sea, or abyss, or chaos. 1 now saw 
far before me at immense ocean, and below 
me a long and irregular line of lofty and pre- 
cipitous coast. Certainly in the whole world 
there is no bolder coast than the Gallegan 
shore, from the debouchement of the Minho to 
Cape Finisterra. It consists of a granite wall 
of savage mountains, for the most part ser- 
rated at the top, and occasionally broken, 


of course at one heat, to the astonishment of| where bays and firths intervene, running deep 


into the land. These bays and firths are in- 
variably of an immense depth, and sufficiently 
capacious to shelter the navies of the proudest 
maritime nations. 

There is an air of stern and savage gran- 
‘deur in every thiog around, which strongly 
captivates the imagination. This savage coast 
is the first glimpse of Spain which the voy- 
ager from the north catehes, or he who has 
ploughed his way across the wide Ailantic : 
and well does it seem to realize all his visions 
of this strange land. “ Yes,” he exclaims, 
“this is indeed Spain—stern, flinty Spain— 
land emblematic of those spirits to which she 
has given birth. From what land but that 
before me could have proceeded those porten- 
tous beings who astounded the Old World, and 
filled the New with horror and blood: Alba, 
and Philip, Cortez, and Pizarro: stern colos- 
sal spectres, looming through the gloom of 
by-gone years, like yonder granite mountains 
through the haze, upon the eye of the mari- 
ner, Yes, yonder is indeed Spain’; flinty, 
indomitable Spain; land emblematic of its 
sons !” 

As for myself, when I viewed that wide 
ocean and its savage shore, I cried, “ Such is 
the grave, and such are its terrific sides ; 
those moors and wilds, over which I have 
passed, are the rough and dreary journey of 
ife. Cheered with hope, we struggle along 
through all the difficulties of moor, bog, and 
mountain, to arrive at—what? The grave and 
its dreary sides. Oh, may hope not desert us 
in the last hour: hope in the Redeemer and 
in God.” 

We descended from the eminence, and 
again lost sight of the sea amidst ravines and 
dingles, amongst which patches of pine were 
occasionally seen. Continuing to descend, we 
at last camie, not to the sea, but to the extre- 
mity of a long narrow firth, where stood a vil- 
lage or hamlet ; whilst, at a small distance, 
on the western side of the firth, appeared one 
considerably larger, which was indeed almost 
entitled to the appellation of town. This last 
was Corcuvion ; the first, if I forget not, was 
called Ria de Silla. We hastened on to Cor- 
cuvion, where I bade my guide make inqui- 
ries respecting Finisterra. He entered the 
door of a wine-house, from which proceeded 
much noise and vociferation, and_ presently 
returned, informing me that the village of 
Finisterra was distant about a league and a 
half. 

We passed on, and striking across a sandy 
peninsula at the back of the town, soon reached 
the shore of an immense bay, the north-wes- 
ternmost end of which was formed by the far- 
famed Cape of Finisterra, which we now saw 
before us stretching far into the sea. 

Along a beach of dazzling white sand, we 
advanced towards the Cape, the bourn of our 
journey. The sun was shining brightly, and 
every object was illumined by his beams. The 
sea lay before us like a vast mirror, and the 
waves which broke upon the shore were so 
tiny as scarcely to produce a murmur. On we 
sped along the deep winding bay, overhung by 
gigantic hills and mountains. Strange recol- 


lections began to throng upon my mind. It was 
upon this beach that, according to the tradi- 
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tion of all ancient Christendom, the Apostle;chcer, and have no care,” said the guide. 
James preached the gospel to the heathen | Yonder I see a wall of stunes; lie down 
Spaniards. Upon this beach had once stood | beneath it in the shade.” He put his long and 
an immense commercial city, the proudest in|strong arm round my waist, and though his 
Spain. This now desolate bay had once re-|stature, compared with mine, was that of a 








| whose language, hubits, &c., were in all 


respects new to him; he never imagined that 
such big houses of stone were made with 


| hands; and for the pavements of the streets, 


he thought it mugt needs be altogether natu- 


sounded with the voices of myriads, when the |dwarf, he supported me, as if | had been a| ral, tor he could not believe that men would 
keels and commerce of all the thea known |child, to a rude wall which seemed to tre- | be at pains to beat stones into the ground to 
world were wafted to Duyo. | 

“ What is the name of this village?” said I| probably as a kind of boundary. It was diffi-| his lodging with the greatest admiration, and 
to a woman, as we passed by five or six ruin- jcult to tind a shady spot: at last he perceived|when he saw a coach and two horses, he 
ous houses at the bend of the bay, ere we en-/a small chasm, perhaps scooped by some shep- | thought it to be a little house that they were 
tered upon the peninsula of Finisterra. herd as a couch in which to enjoy his siesta. | drawing at their tail, with men in it; but he 

“ This is no village,” said the Gallegan, | In this he laid me gently down, and taking off | condemned the coachman for a fvol to sit so 
* this is no village, Sir Cavalier, this is a city, his enormous hat, commenced fanning me with | uneasy, for he thought it safer on the back of 
this is Duyo.” great assiduity. By degrees I revived, and | one of the horses.” “ When he went through 

So much for the glory of the world! Those | after having rested for a considerable time, I | the streets, he desired to have one to lead him 
huts were all that the roaring sea and the again attempted the ascent, which, with the) by the hand. Thomas Ross, aymerchant, and 
tooth of time had left of Duyo, the great city! /assistance of my guide, I at length accom-|others that t the diversion to carry him 





verse the greatest part of the hill, and served | walk upon. He stood dumb at the door of 


Onward now to Finisterra. 

It was mid-day when we reached the village | 
of Finisterra, consisting of about one hundred 
houses, and built on the southern side of the | 
peninsula, just before it rises into the huge | 
bluff-head which is called the Cape. We 
sought in vain for an inn or venta, where we | 
might stable our beast; at one moment we | 
thought that we had found one, and had even 
tied the animal to the manger. Upon our 
going out, however, he was instantly untied 
and driven forth into the street. The few 
people whom we saw appeared to gaze upon | 
us in a singular manner. We, however, took 
little notice of these circumstances, and pro- 
ceeded along the straggling street until we) 
found shelter in the house of a Castalian shop- 
keeper, whom some chance had brought to 





plished. 


through the town, asked his opinion of the 


We were now standing at a great altitude| High Church? He answered that it was a 
between two bays; the wilderness of waters/large rock; that there were in St. Kilda 


before us. Of all the ten thousand barks 
which annually plough those seas in sight of 
the old cape, not oue was to be descried. It 
was a blue shiny waste, broken by no object 
save the black head of a spermaceti whale, 


‘much higher, but that these were the best 
| coves they ever saw ; for that was the idea he 
conceived of the pillars and arches upon which 
the church stands. When they carried him 
| into the church, he was yet more surprised, 





which would occasionally show itself at the| and held up his hands with admiration, won- 


top, casting up thin jets of brine. The prin- 
cipal bay, that of Finisterra, as far as the en- 
trance, was beautifully variegated by an im- 
mense shoal of sardinhas, on whose extreme 
skirts the monster was probably feasting. 
From the northern side of the cape, we looked 
down upon a smaller bay, the shore of which 
was overhung by rocks of various and gro- 
tesque shapes: this is called the outer bay, 


this corner of Galicia,—this end of the world. | or, in the language of the country, Praia do 
Our first care was to feed the animal, who now | mar de fora ; a fearful place in seasons of 
began to exhibit considerable symptoms of| wind and tempest, when the long swell of the 
fatigue. We then requested some refreshment | Atlantic pouring in, is broken into surf and 
for ourselves ; and in about an hour, a toler-|foam by the sunken rocks with which it 
ably savoury fish; weighing about three | abounds. Even in the calmest day, there is a 
pounds, and fresh from the bay, was prepared | rumbling and a hollow roar in that bay, which 
for us by an old woman who appeared to offi-| fills the heart with uneasy sensations. Onall 
ciate as house-keeper. Having finished our | sides there was grandeur and sublimity. After 
meal, I and my uncouth companion went forth | gazing from the summit of the cape for nearly 
and prepared to ascend the mountain. an hour, we descended. 
We stopped to examine a small dismantled a 
fort or battery facing the bay ; and whilst en- 


dering how it was possible for men to build 
such a prodigious fabric, which he supposed 
to be the largest in the universe.” ‘“ He did 
not think there had been so many people in 
the world, as in the city of Glasgow; and it 
was a great mystery to him to think what 
they could all design by living so many in one 
place. He wondered how they could all be 
furnished with provisions; and when he saw 
big loaves, he could not tell whether they 
were bread, stone, or wood. He was amazed 
to think how they could be provided with ale, 


for he never saw any there that drank water, » 


(they have no ale, beer, nor other liquors in 
St. Kilda.)” “When he observed horses with 
shoes on their feet, and fastened with iron 
nails, he could not forbear laughing, and 
thought it the most ridiculous thing that fell 
under his observation. He longed to see his 
native country again, and passionately wished 
it were blessed with ale, brandy, and tobacco, 


Cast-Iron Buildings.—A correspondent of | (of which last they are great lovers,) and iron, 


gaged in this examination, it more than once | the ‘Times says :—“ Buildings of cast-iron are | 9S Glasgow was.” 


oceurred to me that we were ourselves the daily increasing, at a prodigious rate in Eng- 
objects of scrutiny and investigation : indeed | jand, and it appears that houses are about to 
I caught a glimpse of more than one coun-| be constructed of this material. It is proposed 
tenance peering upon us through the holes and | that the walls shall be hollow, so that the 
chasms of the walls. We now commenced | whole house may be heated by a single stove 
ascending Finisterra; and making numerous) jp the kitchen. A three-story house, contain- 
and long detours, we wound our way up its) ing ten or twelve rooms, will only cost about 
flinty sides. The sun had reached the top of | £1900; and it may be taken to pieces, and 
heaven, whence he showered upon us perpen-| removed to another place, at an expense of 
dicularly his brightest and fiercest rays. My | about £25. It is understood that a large 
boots were torn, my feet cut, and the perspi-| number are about to be manufactured to be 
ration streamed from my brow. ‘To my | sent to Hamburg, for those persons who have 


guide, however, the ascent appeared to be! had their habitations burnt.”—Lon. Athen’m. 
neither toilsome nor difficult. The heat of 


: . _— 
he day fo bm ao toon no MUTE aie ofthe ee produced onthe mind of 
drew not one short breath; and hopped upon a St. Kildean by a visit to Glasgow. 


the stones and rocks with all the provoking} He was astonished at the length of the voy- 


agility of a mountain goat. Before we hadjage, and the many great kingdoms, that is 
accomplished one half of the ascent, I felt] islands, which he sailed along. ‘“ Upon his 
myself quite exhausted. I reeled and stag-|arrival at Glasgow, he was like one that 
gered. ‘Cheer up, master mine, be of good|dropped from the clouds into a new world, 


For “ The Friend.” 
TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 
“ Fear not, but trust in Providence wherever thou mayst be.” 


When floods of anguish fill the soul, 
And grief beyond degree, 

* Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou mayst be.’ 


When reason reels upon the throne, 
Whate’er the cause may be, 

Then fix thy thoughts on God alone, 
And he will succour thee. 


His voice can lull the raging storm, 
Can bid the sea be still ; 

All things His chosen work perform, 
All work His sovereign will. 

Then rest, my struggling spirit, rest, 
For what hast thou to fear? 

Since He whose power the waves confest, 
Whose word the dead shall hear, 

That power will wield to succour thee, 

That word thy comforter shall be. 


Friends’ Asylum, near Frankford. 
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SAMUEL DYER, 

Of Bristol, was born in that city the 10th 
of the Seventh month, 1747. He was strictly 
educated in the profession of the church of 
England, which was that of bis parents. It 
appears, from some account left by himself, 
that at the early age of seven or eight, he had 
strong religious impressions. ‘They were the 
means of exciting in him fervent desires for 
deliverance, from the propensities of fallea 
nature; which seemed to overcome his best 
resolutions, and involved him in distress. 
When he was about thirteen years of age, he 
was further aroused to a sense of his condi- 
tion, by means of a fit of sickuess. He beheld 
the dreadful Consequences of sin, and was 
enabled to pray*for redemption from its bond- 
age. “In my distress,” says he, “I cried 
unto the Lord; and he heard me, and was 
pleased, in degree, to lift up the light of his 
countenance upon me.” ‘The effects, however, 
of this visitation do not appear to have been 
long perceptible to himself; aud his good re- 
solutions, he says, * vanished like a morning 
cloud.” Nevertheless, it is probable, that the 
good seed sown in his childhood and youth, 
was never suffered to perish. His friends, in 
their testimony, relate, that he went on under 
many deep exercises and trials, and when he 
was about seventeen years of age, felt himself 
inclined to attend the meetings of Friends in 
Bristol. He was tired, as he himself remarks, 
of the forms and ceremonies in which he had 
been educated, and of a ministry which did 
not relieve his distressed mind. In his at- 
tendance of our meetings, although he found 
it difficult to keep his mind in sufficient still- 
ness, probably from the bias of his education, 
as well as from the inherent propensity of the 
mind°to bein action; he, nevertheless, felt 
much satisfaction; and, at length, he joined 
the Society. About this time, he makes this 
acknowledgment in his memorandums: “ As 
to the Divine life, I have this remark to make, 
that I should grow more in it, were 1 but more 
in the stillness; even until the whole birth 
of the Son of God was brought forth in my 
soul. Be still, therefore, O, all that is within 
me; and know the Lord’s strength and power 
to arise.” 

To this power, about the time of his be- 
coming of age, he apprehended it his duty to 
appear in public testimony ; and endeavouring 
to continue in the faithful discharge of that 
duty, he was enlarged in his gift, and often 
exercised in it, in the city and vicinity of 
Bristol. He afterwards, at different times, 
found himself engaged to visit Friends in 
their meetings in various counties, and, in 
some places, in their families. A visit of this 
sort in London was among some of his later 
gospel-labours. 

In domestic life he was an affectionate hus- 
band and a tender father ; but the limits of his 
family did not bound his fatherly care. The 
youth in general were objects of it ; and some 
of them have had cause to bless the Lord on 
his account. 

He was long subject to a disease of the asth- 
matic kind, which often occasioned him to be 
confined at home; and he had been laid up 
with it during the family visit in London. His 
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final illness seemed at first only a fit of his! felt the call of Truth to us, to be more loosen- 
accustomed complaint; but it increased at| ed from the ties of nature, and all our transi- 
length so as to confine him to his chamber, | tory enjoyments, and to be earnestly engaged 
and, after about ten days of this increased state to seek after heavenly entertainments,—dura- 
of ailment, was the means of conducting him| ble comforts—riches that never would leave 
to his close. Soup 1A: us, nor fade away.’ And before the time 

He suffered much pain in his body ; but re-/arrived for setting out on this contemplated 


signation composed and supported his soul.| journey, his wife was suddenly removed by 
Previously to this juncture, he had often) death. 


remarked the comfortable state in which his 
own mind was; and when his family were set- 
ting off for meeting, from which bodily weak- 
ness was detaining him, he used to observe, 
that when he was young he was a diligent 
attender. ‘“ Go,” he would say, “ and I hope 
the Lord will be with you, and give. you a 
good meeting.” eri 

While disease was thus accelerating the 








“ About two weeks after the death of his 


wife, having obtained the concurrence of his 


Friends, he ‘took a solemn and affectionate 
leave of his children, relations and neighbour- 
ing friends,’ and set out for Philadelphia, 
having David Baily for his companion. 

“ He went pretty directly to Baltimore, and 
attended the several sittings of the yearly 
meeting ; and after it concluded, feeling an en- 


arpesen tet 


hour of his release, he was at different times! agement to visit the families of Friends in 
much engaged in prayer. At one time he|the city, he communicated his prospect to 
prayed for his native city: “ The Lord bless’ some Friends of the ministry, and afterwards 


and preserve this city and its inhabitants ; and |laid his concern before the ministers and el- 
draw unto himself thousands and tens of thou-! de 


| ders of that place, for their sympathy and coun- 
sands.” ‘To a young man who attended on | sel respecting that weighty undertaking. Ob- 
him, he said, “ There is a reality in religion, |taining their unity acd encouragement, and 
and I find it so: nor have 1 followed cunningly | being accompanied by suitable Friends, he 
devised fables.” visited most of the families in the city :—in 
The day before his departure, he expressed| which he remarks, they ‘ were evidently 
himself to this effect: “1 believe it right to! owned.’ 
tell you my faith. I have been a sinner, and) « Leaving Baltimore, he proceeded to Phil- 
have gone into many follies in my childhood ;| adelphia, where be continued, till after the 
but, by the love of God in Christ Jesus, have| yearly meeting there. In the intermediate 


been enabled to come, as a poor trembling | time, he received the small pox, by inocula- 
penitent, to Him, who is the friend of sinners;| tion ; and having an ulcer in one of his eyes, 
and by thus coming, and abiding under the! (which afterwards proved to be a cancer,) and 
power and operation of his Spirit upon my \a film in the other, he submitted to several 
soul, trusting in him, and not in my own painful surgical operations; and, was some- 
righteousness, | am what] am. And I am/times reduced very low, both in body and in 
persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor! mind. ; 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor; « He, notwithstanding, spent # considerable 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature,| portion of his time in visiting the meetings 
shall be-able to separate me from the love of| and families of Friends about the city. 4 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” these opportunities, it appears, he was con- 
The day on which he died, taking leave of | siderably engaged in ministerial labours, and 
a friend, he said, “ I find I have enough to do|that his services were, generally, well re- 
to bear the pains of the body. It is well for| ceived. 
me that I have done my work; and I have a) « From the yearly meeting in Philadelphia 
full assurance that all is well. Farewell.| he returned home, taking meetings in his way, 
Give my love to Friends.” A few minutes |in time to attend the yearly meeting of Virginia 
before his close, he was again engaged in| held at Black Water. 
supplication, after which, at the age of about} « After this journey, while of bodily @bilit 
sixty-two, on the 30th of the First month,| he spent much of his time in attending his owk 
1809, he quietly resigned his spirit.— Piety | and visiting neighbouring meetings. Afd al- 
Promoted, Part X. though, the beforementioned ulcer in his eye, 
—— became a large and painful cancer, which re- 
duced him to extreme debility many months 
before his death, yet he continued zealously 
and actively engaged for the promotion of the 
cause of Truth. He was several times engaged 
“ Not long after the foregoing visit, he felt) with committees, under the appointments of 
an engagement of mind to visit Friends of Bal-|the yearly and quarterly meetings, and fre- 
timore and Philadelphia, in the time of the} quently, from apprehensions of duty, visited 
yellow fever. ‘The concern,’ says he, ‘lay |sundry meetings within the limits of our own 
with such weight upon me, that my life was| yearly meeting, and in Carolina. 
given up to the Divine proposal, and the fear of} ‘In company with others of a quarterly 





For “ The Friend.” 
BARNABY NIXON, 
(Continued from page 277.) 


death was taken away. The call was hasty 
to set out in a few weeks, to be in time to at- 
tend the yearly ing at Baltimore. Under 
these weighty impressions, I often retired in 
silence ; and at several times, when I sat down 
in the evening with my family, my mind was 
weightily impressed to declare to them, that I 





meeting’s committee, he visited sundry meet- 
ings and families within the compass of the 
lower quarter. In the performance of this 
service, the states of some whom he had vis- 
ited, drew from him the following remarks: 
‘Oh that man would learn to keep bumble ; 
for what hath he to be proud of ! The righteous- 
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ness of man, is as filthy rags; and the right- 
eousness of God, is not at man’s command, but 
is to be humbly waited for. Man is formed 
and upheld by the Creator, and his appearance 
is soon gone, like a shining bubble on the wa- 
ters. I have often humbly desired that | might 
be kept as submissive to the Creator, as the 
clouds, which he raises and fills with water, 
when he pleases, to pour forth showers on 
the earth, and then pass into nothingness 
again. 

“ * As we passed from one house to another, 
in this dependent state, waiting for the over- 
shadowing of the Father’s love, desiring to 
be faithful to its movings, and believing that 
it would be the last time I should have the 
like riunity, we often met with times of 
igus Mines being enabled to search the 
camp, as with lighted candles, and brivg hid- 
den things out of darkness. 

“As iel was engaged to thank and 
praise the God of his fathers, who revealeth 
the deep and hidden things,—(he knoweth 
what is in the darkness and the light dwelleth 
with him,)—so I wish not only to praise hin, | 
in word, but that my life, and conduct, may 
praise him to the end of my time.’ 

“In anotber visit which he performed, un- 
der a similar appointment, it appears that he | 
was particularly impressed with the necessity | 
and beauty, of unity and harmony among 
Friends. On this subject the following remarks 
were made. 

‘** This state will evermore be blessed with 
the circulation of life from member to mem- 
ber. They are engaged in breathing [men- 
tal prayer] for one another, and they partake 
one with another, to the rejoicing of each oth- 
er’s hearts. But we find a breach of this uni- 
ty prevents the heavenly blessing. For ‘ if 
thou bring thy gift before the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way ; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’ 
So we need not expect our offerings to find ac- 
ceptance, until we do our part of the work of 
maintaining love and unity. When we have 
faithfully done our daty, in the Divine sight, 
then we find acceptance. And, ‘if thy broth- 
er shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault, between thee and him alone; if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses, every word may be 
established: but if he neglect to hear them, 
tell it to the church.’ See the beautiful order 
established to maintain love and unity, and 
be qualified to say, Lord, forgive me my tres- 
passes, as I forgive them that trespass against 
me. So, we may find, that all hard thoughts 
one against another, ought to be removed, 
before we can be rightly prepared for Divine 
worship. - 

“ But it appeared to me, that Friends had 
been much behind-hand, in this needful work 
of maintaining unity :—that they had felt some 
dislike to one another’s conduct ; and for want 
of taking timely care, to discharge themselves 
of their uneasiness, they had, from time to 
time, laid up these things in their. minds, till 
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some had got many acceunts, old and new, 
against some of their Friends, which had never 
been settled, or blotted out of their minds by 
the forgiving spirit of charity. These thin 
produced shyness, and obstructed brotherly work fur the good of those that truly love and 
freedoms, and harmonizing love : so that they | fear him. ‘The Lord’s prophets passed through 
could not feel united for the prosperity of| many afflictions and troubles: and Christ, our 
Truth, and for watching over one another for | holy pattern, ‘was a man of sorrows, and‘ac- 
good. And some, knowimg that they had quainted with grief; and felt the agonizin 
given cause of uneasiness to their brethren, | pains of death. He submitted to the Father's 
were willing to find something to charge their | will in them, saying, ‘ not my will, but thine 
brethren with. Parents had infused their pre-| be done.’ So, when | have been enabled to fol- 
judices into the minds of their children. And | low the example of Christ, in submitting to 
when they assembled for Divine worship, the|the cross, | have found hard things made 
faces of each other, revived the * aughts’ they | easy :—my mind quieted in sweetness, and 
had against each other. ‘These, not being | borne up above pain, to rejoice in tribulations; 
prepared to receive the heavenly anointing, | and behold the mysteries of heaven revealed 
their minds were entertained with the failings|to my understanding. This is much better 
of their brethren. Corrupting food! for any | than the operation of opium.” 

to feed upon the faults of others. These (To be concluded.) 

things stagnate the circulation of life in meet- 

ings, and may be compared to the foxes, which 
spoil the precious vines. 

“And as I endeavoured to be faithful, in 
this plain way of labour, I felt an increase of 
the precious ointment ; and my heart was filled 
with gospel doctrines: so that I had to drop 
one sentence, and then to wait to feel strength 
of body to speak another ; and endeavoured to 
arouse the meeting, both by precept and ex- 
ample, that we might endeavour to find some 
place in our Friends’ minds, to pour forth our 
concern for each others’ preservation. For 
surely brotherly freedom ought to be used 
among Friends. It is a badge of discipleship, 
and where freedom cannot be used, there is a 
state of bondage. 


“ The meeting held long, and it was a solid 
time of renewed visitation.” 





“I considered, in my deep afflictions, when 
I could not sleep, that the Creator of man is 
Omnipotent, and that he permits afflictions for 
man’s future happiness; that all things may 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE INWARD LIFE, 


That worthy and excellent father in the 
church, Isaac Penington, in an essay on the 
principles and doctrines of our Society, thus 
very interestingly concludes:—May we all 
endeavour to read the precepts of this faithful 
scribe, “instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven” in our measure of the same Spirit in 
which he was so eminently taught ; that thus 
we may witness with his spirit that they are 
of God; and that as a householder,—“a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word aright”—he bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old. 


“ We testify to no new thing, but’to the 
truth and grace which was from the begin- 
ning; which was always in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour, and dispensed by him in all 
ages and generations, whereby he quickened, 
renewed, and changed the heart of the true 
believers in his inward and spiritual appear- 
ance in them, thereby destroying the enemies 
of his own house, and saving them from them. 
For indeed there is no saving the creature, 
without destroying that in the creature which 
brings spiritual death and destruction upon it. 
Israel of old was saved by the destroying of 
their outward enemies; and Israel now (the 
new Israel, the inward Israel) is saved by the 
destruction of their inward enemies. Oh! 
that people could come out of their own wis- 
dom, and wait for God’s wisdom, that in it they 
might come to see the glory, the excellency, 
the exceeding rich virtue and treasures of lite, 
that are wrapped up in this principle or seed 
of life ; and so might receive it, give up to it, 
and come to partake thereof. 

“ And as touching doctrines, we have no 
new doctrines to hold forth. ‘The doctrines 
held forth in the Holy Scriptures are the doc- 
trines that we believe. And this doth further 
seal to us our belief of this principle, because 
we find it a key by which God openeth the 
Scriptures to us, and giveth us the living sense 
and evidence of them in our hearts. We see 
and have felt in it to whom the curse and 
wrath belongs ; and to whom the love, mercy, 


The subjoined remarks of this afflicted 
Friend on the subject of opiates, are well 
worthy the consideration of those, who, hav- 
ing given up the practice of stimulating 
liquors, have been led to the use of the mind- 
enfeebling narcotic, opium, either in its dilu- 
ent or gum preparation. It was said by a 
worthy elder of our Society, who was an ex- 
tensive practitioner of medicine, that the use 
of this drug was much more general than was 
commonly believed ; and its effects he deeply 
deplored. 

“ After this my affliction increased, so that 
I many times did not get out to meetings. Dr. 
furnished me with opium pills, and ad- 
vised me to use them, that my pain should not 
keep me from sleep. I asked him whether it 
would not benumb my sensitive faculties ; but 
he thought it would not. I found it lessened 
the sensation of pain ; so that I could lie still, 
and feel disposed to sleep, which was very 
comfortable to nature. But, on strict exami- 
nation, the pain still remained, and the dis- 
ease not likely to be removed. I found also, 
that my ideas were not clear. It had a ten- 
dency too to lessen all concern or anxiety 
about things, either present, or any future 
state of being. Therefore, I could not feel 
free to make much use of that which stupefies 
the talents given me, ‘to work out my sal- 
vation, through tribulation, fear, and tremb- 


ling.’ 
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peace, blessings, and ‘precious ‘promises be- | of the Foundation and corner stone. My mean- | 


long ; aud have been led by God’s Holy Spirit 
and power through the judgments to the mer- 
cy, and to the partaking of the precious pro- 
mises. So that what should we publish any 
new faith, or any new doctrines for? Andeed 
we have none to publish ; but all our aim is to 
bring men to the ancient principle of ‘Truth, 
and to the right understanding and practice of 
the ancient apostolic doctrine and holy faith 


rock, a notion of him to be the foundation- 
stone; but never come livingly to feel him 
the rock, to feel him the foundation-stone, 
inwardly laid in their hearts, and themselves 
made hving stones in him, and built upon 
him, the main and fundamental stone. Where 
is this to be felt but within? And they that 
feel this within, do they not feel Christ within? 
once delivered to the saints. Head notions do| And can any that feel him within, deny him 
but cause disputes ; but heart-knowledge, heart- | to be within the strength of life, the hope of 
experience, the sense of the living power of| glory? Well, it is true, once again (spiritu- 
God inwardly, the evidence and demonstration | ally now, as well us formerly literally) the 
of his Spirit in the inward parts, puts an end | stune which the builders refused (Christ with- 
to disputes, and puts men upon: the inward | in, the builders of this age refuse) is become 
travail and exercise of spirit by that which is| the head of the corner, who knits together 
new and living, which avails with God. Now/his sanctified body, his living body, the 
whereas many are offended at us, because we | church, in this our day, more gloriously than 
do not more preach doctrinal points, or the|in the former ages and generations, blessed 
history of Christ, as touching his death, resur-| be the name of our God. : 

rection, ascension, &c.; but our declaration} “ Fourthly ; The mystery, the hidden life, 
and testimony is chiefly concerning a princi-|the appearance of Christ in Spirit compre- 
ple to direct and guide men’s minds thereto ;| heads the other; and the other is not lost or 
to give a plain accouat of this thing, as it | denied, but found in it, and there discerned or 


move prejudices where they may be; thus it| which went before it. Paul did not lose any 


is in brief :— thing of the excellent knowledge of Christ, 
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understood at present by thee ; but in due time 


ing is, they have a notion of Christ to be the |the Lord can make them manifest to thee, if 


thou in uprightness and tenderness of heart, 


and in the silence of the fleshly part wait upon 


For “ The Friend.” 
LETTER OF JOHN LETCHWORTH. 


The following letter to a young relative, 
written many years since by our lately depart- 
ed friend John Letchworth, is racy and cha- 
racteristic, and will probably interest the read- 
ers of “ The Friend.” 


East Fallowfield, Fifth mo. 22d, 1807. 


To My mind seems drawn to 
address my much-loved niece, without any 
particular subject to write upon. * * * We 
found the faee of nature [after a,week’s ab- 
sence at Yearly Meeting] much changed since 
we had gone to the city. The barley was an 
inch high,—the fields were putting on a green 
appearance,—the buds were swelling,—and 





|the birds with their early songs were enliven- 
pleaseth the Lord to open my heart at this| acknowledged more clearly and abundantly. jing the groves, in which of late stillness was 


time in love and good-will, to satisfy and re- It was to be after it, and comprehends that | profound. Here, I may observe, that, notwith- 


| 


standing the abundant labour thy aunt S. and 
thyself bestowed in rooting out the garlic, 


“ First ; That which God hath given us the | when he said, ‘ Henceforth know we no man | there is yet abundant room for a renewal of 


experience of (after our great loss in the lite-| after the flesh; yea, though we have known 
ral knowledge of things) aud that which he} Christ after the flesh, yet, henceforth, know 
hath given us to testify of, is the mystery, the| we him no more.’ If he did not know Christ 
hidden life, the inward and spiritual appear- | after the flesh, how did he know him? Why 
ance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,)as the Father inwardly revealed him. He 
revealing his power inwardly, destroying ene-| knew him in his Spirit and power. He knew 
mies inwardly, and working his work inwardly | his death inwardly ; he knew his resurrection 
in the heart. Oh! this was the joyful sound | inwardly ; he knew the Spirit, the virtue, the 
to our souls, even the tidings of the arising of | power of it inwardly; he knew the thing in 
that inward life and power which could do| the mystery in his own heart. Oh! precious 
this! Now this spiritual appearance of his was| knowledge! Oh! the excellency of this know- 
after his appearance in the flesh, and is the| ledge of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ! 
standing and lasting dispensation of the gos-|What is the outwardly most exact literal 
pel, even the appearance of Christ in his Spi-| knowledge without this? But what then? Do 
rit and power inwardly in the hearts of his.|I now deny or slight the outward? No; 1 
So that in minding this, and being faithful in| have it here, and I have the inward feeling of 
this respect, we mind our peculiar work, and | the Spirit of life, how it dwelt in him, how it 
are faithful in that which God hath peculiarly | wrought in him, and of what wonderful value 
called us to, and requireth of us. all his actions and obedience were, in and 

“ Secondly ; ‘There is not that need of pub-| through the virtue of this Spirit. Was Abra- 
lishing the other as formerly was. The his-|ham’s offering his son so precious in God’s 
torical relation concerning Christ is generally |eyes? Oh! then what is this? Never was 
believed and received by all sorts that pretend | such a body so sanctified, so prepared ; never 
to Christianity. His death ; his miracles; his|such a sacrifice offered. Oh! the infinite 
rising ; his ascending ; his interceding, &c., is| worth and value of it! For by the inward life 
generally believed by all people ; but the mys-| and teaching of God’s Spirit, am I taught and 
tery they miss of, the hidden life they are not| made able to value that glorious outward ap- 
acquainted with, but alienated from the life| pearance and manifestation of the life and 
of God, in the midst of their literal owning | power of God in that heavenly flesh (as in my 
and acknowledging of these things. heart I have often called it) for the life so to 

“Thirdly ; The knowledge of these, with-| dwell in it, that it was ever one with it. Yet 
out the knowledge of the mystery, is not suffi-| still it was a veil, and'the mystery was the 
cient to bring them unto God; for many set | thing; and the eye of life looks through the 
up that which they gather and comprehend | veil into the mystery, and passes through it, 
from the relation concerning the thing, instead | as I may say, as to the outward, that it may 
of the thing itself, and so never come to aj behold its glory in the inward. And here the 
sense of their need of the thing itself, nay, not| flesh of Christ, the veil, is not lost, but is 
80 far as rightly to seek after it. And so many | found and known in its glory in the inward. 
are builders, and many are built up very high | Be not offended at me, O tender hearted read- 
in religion, in a way of notion and practice,|er! for I write in love things true, according 
without acquaintance with the Rock of ages,|to the inward feeling and demonstration of 
Without the true knowledge and understanding | God’s Spirit, though not easy perhaps to be 





your toil. As you have been used to working 
together, perhaps you had as good come up 
again, and at it a second time. 

Our peach trees are in blossom, and make 
a beautiful appearance ; but how short-lived it 
is! Even whilst I am writing, though some 
are not fully blown, there are others falling to 
the ground. ‘Thus we have in this change- 
able state, first the bud, then the blossom, and 
after| that the fruit; and if the fruit proves 
good, how gratifying to the planter ! 

There are many things in the vegetable 
world, which may be compared to the animal. 
Youth is like the budding of spring; a little 
farther increase of age resembles the full 
blown blossom. ‘The cheeks are then flushed 
with health; the veins are filled with blood, 
and the bones with marrow; and the whole 
countenance bespeaks vigour and beauty. 
What a hope does it give of fruit! ‘The bloom, 
is short-lived; but if good fruit is brought 
forth, how pleasant it is to the Great Planter 
of the universe! It is much more desirable 
than that beautiful appearance which is as the 
blossoms of the tree, subject to be scattered 
by every rude blast that assails them. That 
thou, my dear niece, mayst endeavour to bring 
forth good fruit is my desire. Thereby wilt 
thou repay the cares of a fond mother; gra- 
tify the hopes of an anxious father; and find 
solid peace attend thee through this vale of 
tears. 

Dear M. do not stop short; remember the 
garlic! Though we may pull up, or root out 
some of the noxious weeds within us,—remem- 
ber it will require watching, or they will spring 
up again from the small fibres which have been 
left behind. The older we grow, the sharper 
we ought to look, and the closer examine. As 
this continues to be thy constant practice 
through life, when the awful closing period 
arrives for thee to bid adieu to all things here 
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THE FRIEND. 





LL 








below, the evidence of future peace will richly 
repay thee for all the little crosses thou may- 
est have to bear in following Him who died 
for thee. 
Thy affectionate uncle, 
Jno. Letcuwortn. 





Moles.—A farmer tells us that moles al-|mity by the meeting, and a committee was 


ways work about nine o’clock in the morning, ‘appointed to attend the next Yearly 
and three o’clock in the evening, and, he says, | 
that by watching their haunts at these hours, | 


they may easily be taken by means of a hoe 
to dig them out. He says, that last spring he 
caught thus, in two days, over forty moles in 














| t Meeting 
in Baltimore with the request ; and with power, 
if acceded to by that meeting, to unite with 
them in adopting the necessary arrangements 
to carry into operation the proposed measure, 
and report to the next Yearly Meeting of Vir. 


=== 
one of his corn fields. ini ich, i 
. ginia, to be held at Summerton ; which, if no ve 
FRIENDS IN RORY Late paper. obstruction occurs, will probably be the last =m 
ipa ee or a =e one will convene in the capacity 
tortie dahon iets | SS ERINB RH aT Sey in 
’ ’ ? . *e 
1843, will, no doubt, prove interesting to many SIXTH MONTH, 3, 1843. The establishment or discontinuance of ey 
Feiende in thie euuuire == : aa Yearly Meetings is not a measure of mere - 
‘ Te assber of members of - Society of VIRGINIA YEARLY MEETING. aan mea ae only = members Pri 
bs rh is there, is not arge; they seem to Weare Lloceealt that the Yearly Meeti compose them, but 1s intimately connected 
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have oe 2 ae of our > of Friends of Virginia, convened at Cedar sarenasn an Society at nrge 3 hence 
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cause 0 : rist on t Is account. i now, | Fifth month, and the Meeting A Discipline heir bre ren, according to ancient 
i the meetings for worship have been held on usage, In so important a movement. — 





First and week-days, at the house of Eline E. | on the 22d. The usual concerns appertaining 


Tasted, who thus writes in rather broken Eng- | 
lish :— 

“ Our little meeting-house is built, and we | 
have begun to keep meetings in it ; and some- | 


to a Yearly Meeting received the attention me 

and consideration of Friends. Epistles from TEACHER WANTED. 

the Yearly Meetings on this continent and} An unmarried man, a member of our Soci- 

from England were read, and replies prepared ety, is wanted as a teacher in Friends’ Board. Le 














times there is not £0 few at our meetings; and jen eres nen ae + i ees os near oo Pome The present ps 
many there is which is convinced that this is | solid] considered alicitin rtinent counsel | Seve sak cla . phe poem ta he rules 
the way; but to take up the cross is yet too | 114 cole The readin icetaen of the cia sates ‘ ea ee whate 
hard for many ; although there is many which | ecting for Sufferings exhibited the labours | be okie a Tl i oe Oke Migoeene S remal 
is gone from the public worship.” He further of that bod in otiesatia the rights and pro- 4 Pictor ec re ee We 
gaya; We'have yet of the small (Danish) | tecting a = e number sade sane in ese saat oy om ae amet not at 
‘Tracts you sent us, and plenty of the Friends’ | |)... pent ee se ly pe made to the latter, the postage must be paid. tod 
books, which 1 and more is satisfying by,| 11 is known to most Friends, that the num- ~ schoo! 
when we read them.” The conclusion cannot |)... of members of our Society ns NOTICE. may ¢ 
well be withheld :—* The love of God is Virginia, has been on the decrease for a num- A member of our religious Society, aged syster 
above all to be desired, and I wish we above | 1... o¢ years by emigration to the free states twenty-four years, lately arrived from Eng. will h 
all _7 seek after this, for in this is eternal | producing a doubt in the minds of concerned |!and, is desirous of obtaining a situation as tained 
life. Friends whether they could much longer sus- teacher of Mathematics and English Litera- -syster 
G.R. Jun. | tain the weight and responsibility of a Yearly | Ute 5 oF such other employment as he may be school 
Second month 23d, 1843. Meeting, to the advantage of its members, or capable of. Apply at this office. cases, 
— the welfare of Society. At their last Yearly _ end. 
Singular Preservation.—The following oc- Meeting this consideration was renewedly WEST TOWN SCHOOL. — 
currence, it is said, took place some years ago brought before them; and being desirous of} The committee to superintend the boarding. oie . 
on the bold south coast of Bressay island. | #°4g 1 80 important a matter with due de- school at West Town, will meet in Philadel- pp oe 
There is a slate quarry there, and the work- liberation and caution, an invitation was COMm-| phia on Sixth-day, the 9th of next month, at all nel 
men had occasion to descend a perpendicular municated in their Epistles to the Yearly 3 o'clock P. mM. an : 
cliffy portion by means of a ladder. A sudden Meetings of Baltimore, North Carolina, and) ‘The committee on Instruction meet on the a ri 
and violent storm came on in the evening Philadelphia, to appoint committees to join same day, at BO:clalock a. . And the vieit- _— 
which drove the labourers from their work. them in consultation on this weighty subject. ing committee attend at the school on Se- 2 a 
The night was dark and tempestuous, and a Their request pens freely ooreese to, com-| venth-day, the third of the month. ae 
ip rove thor om upon he unrcimies ofan and romen ate rae Taowss Komen, Clerk 
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instantly ; t no sooner did she come in ter- : : ; Ce A TEACHER WANTED. 
rific ee with the cliff, than the grateful committee py bY SPO Sa cay i on ‘. pric 
though astounded seamen in the rigging found Meeting, in a solid conlerence or vi; occa- eacher Is nerd imme iately to o ee 
a ladder ready placed, and by it they mount- sion, We learn the committee of Virginia | in a school, within a few miles of the city 0 - 
ed, and were saved. ‘The unfortunate wife of Yearly Meeting ina report signed by all their | Philadelphia. A es the “— po 
the captain had been previously drowned in nara ane? mene os ae “me lensuage will be requisite. Inquire at this on i 
4 ; ' ; 88. 
cama ee at its Christian sympathy and brotherly feeling was ata this is 
: manifested, they had been favoured to unite in M Si Baad ‘ degene 
iii . ; . arrirp, at Friends’ Meeting, Fallsington, Bucks 
ome the conclusion, that the time had fully arrived | ounty, Pu., on the 11th ult., Samurn Hume, to Re ation, ¢ 
“Ashes and Plaster.—-Secure a supply of five | when measures should be adopted to discon- | cygr 8., daughter of John Kirkbride. : dictive, 
bushels of the former, and one of the latter, | tinue the holding of a Yearly Meeting. Thre | eee =e ener ee peers fault, b 
for every acre of corn you mean to plant, so| report also suggested, that the meetings in| yep, on the 25th of Second month last, Mast in its 
that you may be able to put a gill on each hill| Virginia be so arranged as to constitute a/|Pxeasants, in the G8th year of her age. than e) 
of corn. Small as this quantity may appear, | Half-Year’s Meeting, to be subordinate to, and — believe. 
it will make a difference of 25 per cent. in the | form a branch of Baltimore Yearly Meeting.| PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, sound 1 
yield of your corn. The report was adopted with much anani- Seventh and Carpenter Streets. lam 





